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ſincere wiſhes for the public good: 


It was ſent forth, with a deſire of | 


awakening, in the minds of TH 


WHOM IT PRINCIPALLY CONCERNED, + 


a very ſerious attention to the diſ- 
trefles of their fellow-ſubje&s,-un=.. 
der their preſent increaſed, and ſtill 
increaſing, ſtate of danger, from de- 


B predation 


APPENDIRY' 


bo HE preceding little publica- 
tion, owed its riſe to the moſt 
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f predation and robbery.—It was in- 


tended to lead to one /ad cauſe of 
theſe, which aroſe from too great 
and indiſcriminate an indulgence of 


\ thoſe amiable, but ill - timed, ex- 


ertions of lenity and compaſſion, 
which had ſo long been turned into 
incitements and occaſions of evil, 
in the minds of wicked and profli- 


gate men; ſuch, as having aban- 


doned themſelyęs to all manner of 
wickedneſs, had ſo far got the bet- 
ter of every motive and encourage- 


manity, as to make themſelves the 


ee terror . honeſt and vir- 
1 11 «vg PTR recommend 
ſuch an exertion of punitive juſtice, 
8 ts as 


„ 

25 to enforce that by example, which 
could not be effected by precept— 
To call in aid the laws of this coun- 
try, for the ſecurity of the innocent 
and injured public—To leflen the 
number of crimes, by deterring men 
from the commiſſion of them; and, 

dy a certainty of puniſhment, to 
take away thoſe inducements and 
allurements to evil, which -fo fre- 
quently are derivęd from a too- 
well founded hope of impunity.  * 
It was to ſhew, that, whatever 
can induce men to the eommiſſion 
of crimes, muſt, in the end, bring 
them to deſtruction; that, there- 
fore, rendering the puniſhments 
ducing men to commit crimes, in 
| . 


1 . 
the end bring them to deſtruCtion ; 
. and that, for this reaſon, however 
the- reprieving and pardoning con- 
victs might, on the particular in- 
ſtant, bear the ſemblance. of -mercy, 
yet it was the higheſt cruelty to all 
ho were encouraged to offend, and 
chus brought 41 laſt to feel, what 
5 they i _ had _ reaſon | 
de. 
That not only at: who . 
e mercy, were induced to go 
on in their evil courſes, but that 
many were drawn in to venture 
upon the like, by the hope which 
they themſelves conceived from the 
impunity of others. 
That reprieves and pardons had 
brought more to the gallows, than 
2 11 3 they 


EI 

they had ever ſaved from it and 
that, on this account, as well as on 
that of the inſulted and ſuffering _ 
public, a ſteady, impartial, diſpaſ- 
ſionate execution of the laws, muſt 
be the only means, by which the 
public ſafety can be inſured, or the 
perſons and properties of indivi- 
duals be proteted. 

Ia ſhort, the whole, at leaſt 5 
8 arguments in the ſaid 
publication, may be collected into 
the ſmall compaſs . _ te, 
eee | 


SE Yo or RL TA 
That hann of alice is the leaſt 
likely to prevent crimes, which 
holds forth an a pu- 
niſhment. 


24 T | B 3 YR But | 


1 
_ our preſent ſyſtem of police 
holds forth an N 6 of _ 

: niſhment. 
| Therefore, our preſent: ſy em of 
police is leaſt likely to prevent 


'That ſyſtem, &c. is the moſt mer - 
fob; which is the moſt likely to 
prevent the commiſſion of capi- 
tal offences. . 
Bot that Gſtern which holds forth 
a certainty of puniſhment, is the 
"moſt likely to prevent the com- 
miſſion of capital offences. 
ä chat NES is. the 
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The above contain the princi» 
ples, and chief arguments, of the 
book: theſe are illuſtrated by va- 
rious anecdotes, by way of ex» 
amples ; and the concluſion to be 
gathered from the whole is, that 

the very police itſelf muſt fink into 

contempt—the whole kingdom be 
over- run with banditti — and the 
lives and properties of the ſober, 
induſtrious, and virtuous part of 
the community be left in the hands 
of thoſe, who are the declared and 


avowed enemies of every principle 


of law, juſtice, and even of com- 
mon humanity. 


Io ſtep forth, e e in the 


cauſe of public ſafety, to apply, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, to thoſe 
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SUPERIOR | an bien Tut to Ile 
rare is committed the adminiſtra- 
tion of public juſtice, and on whoſe 


exertions of their great abilities as 
men. as well as of their high and 


ſalutary powers as magiſtrates, our 
ALL muſt depend, cannot, I ſhould 


humbly hope, have fo unfavourable 


à conſtruction put upon it, as to 
aſeribe it to any other motive, than 


to ſuch as becomes, what the au- 


thor has ftiled himſelf in his fitle- 
Page, A SINCERE FRIEND TO THE 


* PUBLIC. 


It was ſome neſt re to the au- 
thor, to find, that his little, well- 
meant performance, had been in 
ſome meaſure attended to, by thoſe 


to * 1 it had been 


5 ſubmitted, 


% s 
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| ſubmitted *, and to whom it had 
been N addreſſed. It 
had the honour of being noticed, 
in the Charge which was delivered 
to the Grand Jury, by a learned and 
worthy Judge, Mr. Ba Ro PzrRyYN, 
at the late afſizes for the g we” 
| Surrey. 5 

And here I would obſerve, he 
Charges to Grand Juries are mat- 
ters of much higher importance, 
than, of later times, they have been 
made: the wiſdom of our anceſtors 
in their inſtitution, from very early 
times, has been handed down to us; 
and two very weighty reaſons may 
be ſuppoſed for the original of 
b. Author 1 it 1 duty 0 end 2 
copy of the ous Wn of the twelve 


Charges 


LN 
Charges to Grand Juries.—Firſt, 
That they ſhould have delivered to 
them, on the beſt and higheſt au- 
| thority, that of a learned Sage of 


85 che Law, the whole of their duty 


93 whether theſe Pall, or ball net, he 


(as defined and limited by the laws 
of the land) for the due executionof 
that awful and ſolemn truſt with 
which they are inveſted, as appoint- 
ed to ſtand between the Croton and 
the Subject, in the inveſtigation of 
thoſe offences where life and liberty 
ate concerned, ſo as to determine 


put in queſtion at the Bar. 
As theſe higher inqueſts are uſu- 
ally compoſed of gentlemen of rank 
and education in the county, the 
Juhject is fo far ſafe: — becauſe 
"FE . (ſuch 
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ſich perſons may be preſumed td 
be above every other conſideration, 
tharf that of the moſt diſintereſted 
and impartial juſtice : but the ſtudy 
of the Law, and, conſequently, an 
accurate and intimate acquaintance 
with it, is uſually far removed from 
the enquiries and purſuits of men 
in the higher and independent ſta- 
tions of life : it is, therefore, highly 
expedient, that the Judge ſhould in- 
form them, not only of the nature 
and deſign of Grand Juries, but, by 
expatiating on the Law relative t 
the offences to be brought before 
to make their duty eaſy and plain, 
with reſpect to their ding, or not 
HOG bills againſt ſuch of their 
Mobs oY fellow- 


E 
fellow - ſubjects as may become the 
objects of their enqui x. 

J am ſorry to ſay, that the beaten 
track of multiplied and repeated of- 
fences of the ſame kind, ſuch as 
highway robberies, burglaries, horſe- 
Fealing, and the like, leaves very 
little new matter for the Judge to 
expatiate upon; and therefore he 
may certainly deal in general terms, 
without troubling himſelf to deſcend 
do particulars on theſe heads, as far 
as the Grand . is concerned. 
_ . * 
Secondly, Let us nat that 
the Crotun Court is uſually thronged, 
on theſe occaſions, with by- ſtanders 
ol various deſcriptions among the 
_ no doubt, with profligate and 
n thought- 


L832 - 
| thovughtleſs people, who might rea? 
an eſſential and laſting benefit from 
an able and well-delivered Charge: 
— The offences then to be tried 
the puniſhments which the Law has 
annexed to them—and the dread- 
ful conſequences of all departures 
into the ways of vice, diſhoneſty, 
and rapine, might be mentioned in 
ſuch a manner, as to leave a moſt _ 
ſalutary impreſſion on the minds of 
the hearers, and determine many to 
the ſide of ſobriety and virtue, if 
from no higher principle, yet from 
the fear and dread-of that puniſh- 
ment, which muſt be met with in 
the ways of wickedneſs and vice, 
One convert thus made, would do 
more honour to the Judge, and give 
. : | C him 


could he be acquainted with it, than 
can well be imagined. —— There- 


TT x1 
him more heart-felt ſatisfaction, 


fore it were to be wiſhed, that a 
Charge were always conceived and 


delivered, with a deſire and hope of 
But I am digrefling from the 


main- purpoſe of this Appendix. 
The Learned Fudge began his 


Charge, with a ſolemnity and de- 
cency well becoming his own ſitu- 


ation, as well as that of the Gen- 


temen impannelled on the Grand 


Ingueſt, whonow ſtood before him. 


After ſome prefatory matter, his 


Lordſhip aſſigned © his firſt appear- 
* ance on the Home- Circuit, as a 
«- reaſon for his wiſhing to detain 
* 2 ce them 


WI 
« them ſome time longer, than he 
© otherwiſe might have done, while 
« he acquainted them with his ſen- 
« timents on the cauſes of the in- 
. creaſe of robberies, and other 
* depredations on the public.” 

His Lordſhip mentioned, as one - 
probable cauſe, the * diſbanding 
« ſo many ſoldiers, ſailors, and mi- 
« ljtia-men, which muſt be the caſe 
« after a war. That theſe people 
might not perhaps readily find 
* employment, or did nor ſeek for 
« jt, and thus, from an idle and miſ- 
* chievous diſpoſition, were eafily 


The Learned Fudge could not be ſuppoſed to 
be apprized of it, but I was informed by ane of 
the Grand Jury, that there were not any priſoners 
of theſe deſcriptions in the Calendar. 5 
1 « tempted . 
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Ke rempred o che - commiſſion oF 
. | 
| Another —5 of evil, _ which 


his Lordſhip ſtated with a becoming 


ſeriouſneſs, he imputed to the 
s grievous profanation of the Sab. 


« bath-day; to the multitudes of 


60 public hovſes of amuſement, dif. 


8 ſipation, and drunkenneſs, which 
« were opened for the reception of 
< the lower kind of people; that 
© in theſe houſes were to be found 
te che diſſolute and profligate of 


Th | 4 both ſexes; and many a poor 


cc youth had been ſeduced, by the 


« company which he met with at 


f© ſuch places, into the commiſſion 


of crimes which brought him to 
* the OR 75 


x BE 
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F 
His Tordbip might bere, wich 
too much reaſon, have gone further, 
and have obſerved, that the pro- 
| fanation of the Lord's Day is by 


no means to be confined to the 


lower claſſes of the people, but, as 
 .. theſe. are fond of imitating their 
| batters,” many of them, as ſervants 
in ſome great families, may at firſt 


be ſuppoſed to have learned to 


deſpiſe: and profane the Sabbath, 


from the negle& and contempt of | 


all religious ordinances, which they 
muſt have ſeen conſtantly before their 

eyes, in the profligate examples of 

their maſters and miſtreſſes. 

- His Majeſty's proclamation againſt 


vice, profaneneſs, and immorality, 


had *. been red, of which his 


83 Lordi 
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Lordſhip made a very pertinent and 
ſenſible uſe :—He mentioned, with 


| I 8 7 


a becoming zeal, His Majeſty, © as 
* himſelf being a bright example 
* of what that proclamation. re- 
« quired, and, in his private and 
« domeſtic life, as a pattern well 


_ © worthy the imitation of his Fw 


* jects.” 


I would here obſerve by hs way, 
that, of all our national fins, that 


of profaning the Lord's Day, even 
in a political view, is one of the 


moſt dangerous. What ſecurity 


can we have for the honeſty of 


tradeſmen for the fidelity of ſer- 


ants, for the obedience of chil- 
dren, or, in ſhort, for the obſerva- 
tion and performance of thoſe civil 


9 | 
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and relative duties, which are eſ2 


ſential to the peace, comfort, and 


happineſs of our common life, if 
men have all religious awe, all re- 
verence of religious obligations and 
ordinances, eradicated from their 
minds, ſo that they are taught to 
live without God in the world ? 


What muſt the lower kind of 


people think, when they ſee coach- 
fulls of the nobility and gentry, 
either purpoſely travelling the roads 


on a Sunday, or whirling about from 


one aſſembly to another; thus 
making it a time of amuſement 
and recreation totally regard - 
leſs of the reſpet and honour 

which is due to the day? What 
are the opinions, which ſervants i in 


— 


* E great 
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great families muſt form,. of the 


importance of religious obſervances, 
as means to ſolemnize the minds of 


men, when they too often ſee their 


maſters and miſtreſſes pay no re- 
gard to them whatſoever z and not 
only this, but even warſe, when 
they ſee them trodden under foot, 
and even laughed at ? 

Can we wonder then, that the 
ſervant, when out of place, having 


been taught to“ caſt off all ties of 


religion, 


Juvenal, at the end of Sat. ii, attributes all 

| the vices of Rome, which he has made the ſubject 
of that Satire, to infidelity and irreligion z he tells 
us that the very children were led into theſe at an 
mee 


Ef aliquos manes, et eee regna, 
Et cantum, et Sgt ranas in gie nigras, 


l 21 1 
religion, ſhould have a conſcience 
void of ſacred obligation ꝰ— that 
he ſhould eaſily be prevailed upon, 
to ſhew his comrades the way into 
his maſter's houſe, and direct where 
to find the richeſt, booty? 

Another matter mentioned in His 
Majeſty's proclamation, is profane 
curfing and ſwearing: this ſeg 


| Ae und tranſire wvadum tot millia nb, 

Net Pueri .. niſi qui ; nondum are lavantur. 

| L. 149=152» 

To what fins cabs can we aſſign theſe crimes, 

But to the reigning Atheiſm of the, time:? 
Ghoſts, Stygian lakes, and * with ans 

note, | 

Ani Ore ee beni BON 

Are now thought fables, to fright fools conceiv'd, 

Or culdren, and by children ſcarce beliey'd. 


Tors. 
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unprofitable, yet daring idifult on, 
the name and holineſs of the A 
mighty, is another crying ſin among 


us—and is not only evil in ike 


but much tends to promote and 
ſtrengthen thoſe evil habits, which, 
ſooner! or later, plunge men into 
perdition. In this reſpect, the lower 


4 kind of people receive much coun- 


tenance and encouragement from 


their betters, if betters they may be 


ſtyled, who put themſelves on a 


level, as far as blaſphemy and pro- 
faneneſs can do it, with thieves and 
' blackguards, | 


Another ſource of evil mention- 


ed in the _ proclamation, is of as 
- diſaſtrous a nature, with regard to 


the morals of men, as can Sel be 
9 conceived; 


I } 
conceived; that is to ſay, Gaming. 
This is a vice, whick ſeems now 
to hade taken full poſſeſſion of peo 
ple of all ranks and degrees *# 


E. er quando 
' Major avaritie patuit finus Alla quando 
Hos attimos I neque enim loculis comitantibus itug. 

Ad caſum tabule, pofita ſed luditur arc d). 

 Prelia quanta illic diſpenſatore videbis 

Armigero ? Simplexne furor ſeſertia erntum 

' Perdert, et borrenti tunicam tion reddere ſervo g 

1184 Jus. Sat. i. I. 37-93 
What age den a crop of yices bore, _ 
or when was avarice extended more? 

When were the dice with more AY 45 

The well · filyu fob not empty'd now alone, 

But gameſters for whole patrimanies pla: 

The ſteward brings the deeds which muſt convey 

The loſt eſtate : What more than madneſs reighs, 

Wen one'ſhort fitting many hundreds drains, 

Apd;ngt enough is left him ta ſupply 
22 „ Or a footman" $ kyery 3 

bp . n 
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And the only difference of its ef- 
fects, on its votaries, ſeems to be 
this: it brings many of the bigber 
ſort to ruin, which ends in a ga- 
of the lower, into habits of idleneſs 
and want, which end at the gal/ows. 
As for thoſe whoſe privileges pro- 
tect their perſons—their ruin tends 
- to reduce them to a ſtate of mean- 
 F:\s and venality, which renders 
them diſgraceful to their rank as 
wen, and dangerous to their coun- 
try as ſenators. __ | 
In vain do the laws remonſtrate 
againſt this moſt pernicious evil. 
thoſe who can ſet at defiance obli- 
gations of a more important na- 
ture, pay no regard to human au- 
SON ; and hence it is that n- | 
"Ih bouſes, 


0 % . 9 


EFT 
houſes, of all ſorts, are open for the 
reception: of all, who are thought- 
leſs and profligate enough to at- 


tempt the ruin of others, at the bas 
zard oftber , oo 
But 4 igreſs - OBE 771 Ed 


The learned Fudge then obſerved, 
that © the lenity of the Judges, and 
the frequency of 'reprieves and 
« pardons, had been aſſigned, by 
« ſome, as reaſons for the inereaſe 
© of robberies :” he ſaid, that he 
e was induced to mention this, on 
e account of a late publication, in 
« which the learned author had 
laid it down for a maxim, that, 
t except where the evidence was 
not ſatisfactory, and in ſome 
other inſtances mentioned in the 

| 7 | cc book, 
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ee bock, Judges ought to execute 
ce Al they convict.— This. Adds 
the learned Judge, „ would be 

er making our laws like the laws of 
e Draco, which, from their ſeve- 
© rity, were id to be vritten in 
blood. & ode en eee nf 

It is no ſmall Aifadvantige to Fx 
Work, to be held forth for judg- 
ment, as to its real intention, from 
5 mention of a detached paragraph, 
6r of' a fingle and unexplained 
propoſition.” From the manner in 
Which the learned Fudge did this, | 
the auditory muſt conclude, that 
the author muſt be a very cruel and 
 blood-thirſty perſon, who wiſhed | 
for Jaws of the - moſt ſanguinary ö 
Kind; to be executed with the moſt 
88 unrelenting 8 


[ 97 1 To 
unrelenting ſeverity, wherever the 
conviftion of an offender could af- 
ford an occaſion.— Nothing T's 

be farther from his thoughts! 

In the firſt place, I would an- 
ſwer, that no where, throughout 
the whole book, is the Judges 

power of reprieve denied, or ſonnd 
fault with, but where it is exerted 

| wantonly and indiſeriminately; as well 
as inconſiſtently with the public good. 
Where Judges indulge their feelings 
as men, ſo far as to forget their 
duty as magiſtrates (in whoſe hands 
the adminiſtration of juſtice is 
placed by the conſtitution, for the 
good of the whole) there the public 
ſuffers in the eſcape of offeriders 

from puniſhment—becauſe, this not 

1 15 only 


C4] 
only tends to the encouragement of 
thoſe who are already embarked in 
villainy, but to draw others in to 
the commiſſion of crimes, from the 
hope of impunity, which ſuch ill- 
timed lenity holds forth to them. 
As to the poſition itſelf, “ that 
Judges ought to execute all they 
convict, except in a few caſes, it 
ſtands very fully explained (p. 80) 
in the following words - 
A Judge, who can ſee a fellow- 

* creature ſtand before him, under 
e circumſtances of the deepeſt guilt, 
e and expoſed to the ſevereſt pu- 
* niſhment, without feeling the ut- 
** moſt pity and compaſſion, muſt 
n be a monſter in nature: little bet- 
ter muſt he be, who does not 
« gladly 


#2 , * 
8 * 
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« gladly embrace every opportunity 
ce of ſhewing mercy, where it can 
te be done conſiſtently with the 
« ſafety and welfare of the public. 
e But, on the other hand, theſe 
* ought to be uppermoſt in the 
ce Judges thoughts; for where theſe 
« are ſacrificed, in any degree, it is 
ee not mercy, but folly and injuſtice, 
to reprieve; and ſuch reprieves, 
having, no doubt, brought more 
te to the gallows than they have 
«ever ſaved from it, are not to be 
te eſteemed acts of mercy, but are a 
e ſpecies of cruelty : drawing in 
© men to commit capital offences, 
under a notion of impunity, is 
every miſchievous, not only to the 
eriminals themſelves, but to thoſe 

| « who 


= 
* who. ſuffer by their weine 
&c. 

1 Ln alſo refer 1 Reader to 
. 49, 50, where the Judges 
power of reprieve is not only 
allowed, but acknowledged vith 
thankfulneſs: and many inſtances 
are mentioned, and others alluded 


to, where the Judge ought to exert 


this power, and where, if he does 
not, he cannot be ſaid to execute 


Judgment in mercy. 


. How is this making « our an 
like thoſe of Draco? 


en ed to 


(p- 50) I have thought, ſince the 
publication of the book, tllat 1 
might have particularized one, 
which is of very great conſequence, 


G ; in 
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in favour of reprieve—and that is, 


where the offence may come within 


the letter of the law, but not with- 
in the apparent meaning and in- 
tent of it, as to the capital puniſh- 
ment which it inflicts. Here it 
may be right for the Judge to direct 
the Tum to acquit the priſoner; 
bur, if nat chis, yet to reprieve the 
offender, that he may undergo a 
ſlighter puniſhment, and one more 
adapted to the nature of his crime, 
than could be derived from. the 
rigour and ien of the law it= 
G n Al 
To illustrate wy meaning, 1 will 
relate the following caſe. On one 
of the circuits, a poor fellow was 
indicted, and convicted of burglary. 
5 The 


i393 
The caſe was, that as he was walk- 


ing along the village where he 


lived, he ſaw a piece of bacon 
lying i in a window, which ſaid ba- 
con was about a pound weight, 
After it was dark, the fellow came 
to the window, broke a pane of 
glaſs, put in his hand, and ftoje the 
bacon. Now, that this was, in 
ſtrictneſs of law, a burglary, there 
can be no doubt: —here was a 
5 breaking of the houſe in the night; 
am entry, by introducing his hand; 
and the felonious intent ap peared, 
by bis ONS W ee away 
his booty. 
dn ROY and worthy Judge 
reprieved the convict, as wiſely de- 
rermining; in his own mind, that 
e | ſuch 


r 
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ſuch a paltry offence as this, though 
in ſtrictneſs made capital by the 
letter of the law, could never fall 
within the intention of 0 BY: 
niſhment... | 

Such caſes as chin, are Ks. rg 


edly to be left to the humanity 


and diſeretion of a, Judge, and on 
ſuch, occalions as this it is, that he 

is to exerciſe judgment wich es 

According to Horace, 
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Regula, precatis que panas arroget ua, 
Ne ſcutica dignum borribili ſectere flagello. 
| * L. SAT. $1. ung. 
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But what: 44 all this to Sa:wick 


turning looſe upon the public: no- 
torious and, deſperate villains; who, 


on the cleareſt evidence, are proved 
hl log D guilty 
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guilty of offences, which are incon- 
fiſtent with the peace, good order, 
and fafery of fociety ? What can the 
public ſay to this, but, with Tol ir 
—Efudiftis in me carcerem! | 
As the laws of Draco were men- 


tioned by the learned Judge, it may 


de worth our while to conſider a 


Httle who this Draco n d what 


were his Laus. 
Draco lived about 623 years be- 


5 fore Cuxisr, and was Archon (Gr. 


&pxwv) or chief magiſtrate, at Athens. 


We have but very ſhort and im- 
perfect accounts of this man, but 


he is ſaid to have puniſhed. all 


things with death; even indolence, 
or the taking an apple, was as ſe- 


eg 3 as ſaerilege for 
which 


I-13 
which he himſelf aſſigned this 
reaſon :— © Small faults ſeem to 
me worthy of death, and for the 
e moſt flagrant offences I can find 
* no higher puniſhment.” Fee 
Ant. Univ. Hiſt. Vel. vi. p. 292—3. 
I can only ſay, that if ſuch a 
man appeared among us, it would 
de the beſt thing which could be 
done with him, to ſhave his head, 
and put him into Bedlam; and Þ 


much queſtion whether, among all ; 
the lunatics there, one would be 


found farther gone from all prin- 


ciples of ſound judgment and dif- 


; Cretion, than a man who could 


invent ſuch laws, and give 11 : 


reaſons 1. ſo doing. 
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As to the Laws of England, they 


muſt, abſtractedly and ſpecifically 
conſidered, be juſt what they are, 


whether executed or not. It was 


not poſſible for the Legiſlature to 
foreſee every event or cireumſtance, 
which might appear on the trials of 
offenders; it is therefore, that the 
wiſdom and diſcretion of the 
Judge, is to remedy the defects of 
human foreſight, and to take care, 
that the /pirit and intent of the Law 
be duly obſerved in every caſe: and 
Ion, I cannot conceive, that exe- 
curing people, who, by their of- 
fences, make it difficult to travel the 
roads, to walk the ſtreets, to ſit by 


our own fire- ſides, without danger 


of being robbed, and perhaps worſe 
. 1 Ro 
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—or to turn our horſes and other 
cattle into our fields, without the 
hazard of lofing them—can bring 
the Laws of England into the leaſt 
ſimilitude to a ſyſtem, which put a 
man to death for taking an apple. 
The learned Judge then ſaid— 


That ĩt had been diſputed among 


ce theological writers, how far the 
« Jewiſb Law is repealed, or how 
« far it is lawful to put men to 
te death among Chriſtians.” ' | 

As for theological writers and diſ- 
putants, I have red enough of them, 
to make me narrow my ſtudies of 


that ſort, to thoſe who, being di- 
vinely inſpired, can neither lye nor 


deceive: and indeed, the learned 
Judge ſeemed of the ſame opinion ; 
. 8 for 
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ſot his ' Lordbip appealed to the 
Sctiptutes of the New Teſtament, 
for a proof, that it is lawful, among 
Chriſtians, to put men to death for 
certain crimes. 

The firſt text his Lordſhip men- 
tioned, was Rom. xiii. 4. For 
« be (the Magiſtrate) beareth not 
«he gword in vain.” 

The ſword is an inſtrument of 
death, and ſtands here, metony- 
mically, to denote capital puniſb- 
ment; and this fentence, there- 
fore, evidently proves the power 
of magiſtrates to put criminals 
to death, otherwiſe theſe © magi- 
ſtrates would bear the ue in 
9 87 
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But one might carey the text 
Larcher, and Jay, that the magi- 
ſtrate bears the ſword in dain (π | 
to no purpoſe, if laws. are not duly 
put in execution. The wholerea- 
ſoning of *. case implies 
this. Finne or oa 


12 ee dg nne are not a terrur to 
good works, but to the evil. Nil 
_ #bou then at be afraid of the pater? 
de tat which is good, and . 
Mall ba ve praiſe of the ſume. * 
Ver. 4. For be (the ruler or magi- 
ſtrate) is the Miniſter of God do iber 
for good: bur if tbou dio that which 
is evil, de rail: En be beareth not 


gym an avenger—to execurewrath 
or - puniſhment) - pn bim tbat 
dotth evil. —A ſtronger paſſage can- 
not be produced, to prove, that it 
is not only lawful, but the magi- 
rates abſolute and indiſpenſible 
duty, to puniſh offenders according 
to law: that he is Gop's Miniſter 


* 


for this very purpoſ 006. 
Ver. 5. M berefore ye (Chriſtians— 


even then, living under an heathen 
government) muſt needs be ſubjett— 
J. e. to the Laws of the ſtate— not 
only for- wrath—not only with re- 
ſpect to the puniſnment which will 
otherwiſe enſue But for conſcience 
fake — i. e. towards Gop — who, 
ver. 1. commands every ſoul to be 
8 | ; & 75 2 ſubject | 
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ſubject to the higher powers, and, 


of courſe, to obey the Laws. 
The other text, mentioned by 


the learned yudge, was Acts xxv. 
11. where the Apoſtle Paul ſays, 


before Feſtus, the Roman Governor, 


at his judgment - ſeat If 1 Sei” 
«- offender, or bave committed any thing 
*< worthy of death, I refuſe not. to © 


% die. This text is alſo much to 


the purpoſe, and juſtifies our Re- 
formers in declaring— Ak r. 37. 


Of the Civil Magiſtrates - that 


the Laws of the Realm may pu- 
niſh Chriſtian men with pzarr, 
for heinous and Tan 1 ö 


4 fences.“ 


His Lordfoip next hated 


the character of our Saviour, as 


— furniſhing 


„„ 

furniſhing an example of meekneſs, 
lowlinefs, compaſſion, and mercy 
"which he ſeemed to do, by way of 
a gentle reproof to the Auibar, for 
finding fault with the lenity of the 
Judges, in granting reprieves io 
often to convicts. His Leraſbip 
ſpake, on this point, with a reve- 
rence and ſeriouſneſs, that did him 
cqhonour; and, as an inſtance of the 
pity and forbearance of the H 
* ſed Jeſus (as his Lordſhip ex- 
preſſed himſelf) he mentioned the 
caſe of the waman taken in adultery, 
Chriſt.— But if we examine that 
paſſage, we ſhall find, that our Loru 
was not ſitting as 4 Judge: this 
as à character which he never 

7 Aktie | bore 
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dore on earth ſo far from it, he 
renounced it, both as to civil and 
criminal matters. See Luke xii. 14. 
John viii. 15. and x11, 47,——I we 
would ſee him as a Fudge, we muſt 
look upon him, as exalted to the 
right hand of Gon, where he will 
fit at the laſt day, as the great Judge 
of quick and dead. —He then will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, and 
the people with equity. Pſ. xeviii. 9. 
Comp. Acts xvii. 31.— He will ren- 
der to every man according to his deeds, 
&c. See Rom. ii. 6—12.—Hap- 
py would it be forthe Judges of the 


earth, as well as for the people of 


the earth, if all magiſtrates would 
ſet before them the character of 
CHRIST as a Judge; the Laws would 
then 


| [46:3 

then be duly honoured, and the 
majeſty. of government duly preſerv- 
ed; for the certainty of puniſhment 
would make men fear to offend, 
They fear little of what is to come, 
becauſe they don't believe it; but 
what they ſee before theit eyes, 
muſt ſtrike them with terror. 
As to the caſe of the woman taken 
in adultery, which we find re- 
corded Foby viii. 3—11. She was 

brought before Cuxls r by her accu- 
cuſers, not for the ſake of juſtice, 
but with a malicious deſign againſt 
Cuxisr himſelf, as we may learn 
from ver. 6. where it appears, that, 
all they ſaid on the occaſion, was 
merely to tempt our-Logp, to ity 


whether they could not have ſome- 
thing 


T-& 3 


thing “to accuſe him of, either as pre- | 


ſuming on an authority againſt the 
Roman goverment, if he condemn- 


ed her, or againſt the law of Moſes, 


if he did notz——but he defeated their 
malice, and eſcaped the ſnare, by 


leading her accuſers into a condem- 


nation of themſelves, inſomuch that 
they departed, ſelf- convicted, and 
left the woman.—Then Jrsus, who 
came not to condemn the world, nor 
to exerciſe a judicial power in 
puniſhing criminals but even in 
this very inſtance renounced it—dif- 
miſſed the woman, with a caution, 
which doubtleſs. looked farther 
than the preſent * mw 
v. 14. 0 mg ee 00 


* Comp. Matt. xxii, 1 5 „ and Luke XX, 2023. 
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and murderers, —He could even, as 


(46 ] 
On this caſe I would humbly ME: 


poſe two queſtions - 


1. What it en 
or other, with a Meng the Jewiſh 


Lato? 


2 What precedent chi it poſſibly 
afford, for a Fudge to turn out three 
fourths/of the capital convicts _ 
the public? 

As to the imitation of Cunisr, i it 
is not only the duty, but the great 
privilege of CurrsTians. He left 


them an example that they ſhould fol- 


low bis ſteps; and it is their glory 
ſo to do; in nothing more than in 


the forgiveneſs. of injuries. — He 
could, 1n his very laſt agonies upon 


the croſs, pray for his perſecutors 


it 
1 


[ 4 


it were; palliate their offences, by 


pleading their ignorance, inſtead aof 


aggravating." it, dy reproaching 
them with their malice. Father, 
« forgive them!—tbey know not what 
they do !—faid the DyinG Jxsus.— 
His whole life was a pattern of 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, love, and 
forbearance.— Lord,” ſaid: Peter, 
« bow oft ſhall my brother fin againſt 
« me, and I forgive bim until 
« ſeven times? Jesus ſaith unto bim, 
« 1 ſay not unto thee, until ſeven 
© times, but until ſeventy times 
« ſeven.” — Our Loxb was a bright 
example of his own precepts; and 


we are told, 1 JoHn, ii. 6. that, be 


that ſaith be abideth in miu, ought 
1 mw himſelf 
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be looked upon as commentaries 0n 
the Divine Lau, that ſaith—Thou 
ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, — 
They are the golden rules by which 
all Chri/tians ought to walk. The 
King and the Subjef?—the Prince 
and the Beggar—the Judge and the 
Priſoner, are here all alike con- 
cerned ; for there. is 10 T0 of 
perſons. with Gon. 
But when it is conſidered, "han 
Judge does not fit in judgment as 
a private perſon, but in a very high 
and diſtinguiſhed public character 
his duty is not to be meaſured by 
private conſiderations, or eſtimated 
| from 


L 49 J 
from perſonal motives, but from 
thoſe Laws of which he is the Mi- 
niſter, and from that juſtice which he 
owes the public, As a man, he 
would be /inful, were he perſonally 
to avenge an injury done to himſelf ; 
but, as a Judge, it would be as fin- 
ful not to execute the Law on in- 
Juties done to others—for in this 
light, be is an avenger to execute 
_ wrath (or puniſhment) on them that 
do evil. Rom. xiii. 4. | 
Mz. DRroprx, in his preface to 
Juvenal, well obſerves, p. Xv. that 
* Gop has placed us in our ſeveral 
s ſtations ; the virtues of a private 
e Chriſtian are patience, obedience, 
ce ſubmiſſion, and the like; but 
* thoſe of a Magiſtrate, or General, 
| | E, 0, cc or 
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* or a King, are prudence, counſel, 
active fortitude, coercive power, 
« awful command, and the exer. 
e ciſe of magnanimity as well as 

« juſtice.” 
The Law forbad the Jews, as 
well as Chriſtians (for there is but 
one moral Law for either) to avenge 
 Phemſelyes—or even 1 bear a grudge 
againſt any, Lev. xix. 18,—Yet the 
fame Law ſays, in one of its judicial 
inſtitutes, Lev. xxiv. 20.— Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, &c.— from which 
we may learn, a clear and utter 
_ diſcrimination of a#s, or even in- 
tentiom, of private revenge, from 
the inflition of puniſhments by 
ctcouris of juſtice for public injuries. 
Ehe firs may anſwer the pur- 


poles 
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poſes of private malice—but the 
ather is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the public ſafety— 
and this diſtinction is moſt indubit- 
ably to be underſtood, in what oux 
Lomb ſays, Matt. v. 38. 39. He 
there meant to ſhew the ſpirit and 
temper with which we oughtto for- 
give thoſe who injure us not to tie 
up the hands of the civil magiſtrate” 
from executing the Law j for if ſoz 

there muſt be an end of all oil 
government whatſoever. 1 
His Lordfoip then coneluded, with 
ſaying, that * if Judges werr en- 
*© pected: to execute the Law upon 
i thoſe who vere convicted, the 
* Grand Jury ought to be very 
* 3 how they expoſed 
| E 2 e people 
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ic people to a trial, by finding bills 
tt againſt them that they ſhould 
6 find no bill, unleſs the evidence be. 
fore them was ſufficient to convict 
<« the priſoner, ſuppoſing it prov- 
& ed at the bar, and uncontradicted 
by the priſoner's witneſſes.” 
Tard Coke, ſomewhere, ſays the 
ſame thing; and this rule is not 
only a very good one, with reſpect 
to expoſing men to trial for their 
lives, but the finding of a Grand 
Ju, may expoſe people to a ſort 
of ſigma, which, however innocent 
they may be, they may never get rid 
of. For this reaſon alſo, the Grand 
careful in the execution of their 
duty. . 1 Bi | "4h 


I had 


taut: 


I had almoſt forgotten to men- 
tion one more obſervation of the 
learned Judge—which was, on *the 
©* number of ſanguinary Laws, in 
«our ſtatute books, ſome of which, 

« his Lordſhip obſerved, were '6f 
« Jong ſtanding, others of more 
« recent date, and” (adds his Lord- 
| foip tie only reaſon which I 
can affign for theſe Laws being 
either ſuffered to remain from 
cold time unrepealed, or being 
« more recently enacted, is, that 
the Legiſlature truſted to the diſ- 

& cretion of the Judges as ro ry 
c 
I do not deten to give his 
Lordſhip's exact words, either in 1 
c this, or in any other quotation from - 

os: wil Ky = 
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the Charge; but 1 hope, that neither if 


here; nor elſewhere, have & mif- 


taken or miſrepreſented what. oo 


- aid. 
9 nl confeſs, that my appre- 
henſion i is at a loſs to conceive the 


idea of the Legiſlative power of a 


country, / enacting a Law for any 


_ purpoſe whatloever, which they do 
not mean to be executed. That 


they ſhould enact Laws, with an in- 
tent that the executive power might 
ſuſpend their operation, appears to 
me to be giving themſelves a very 
needleſs trouble, which might have 
been /pared, by not . ſuch 
Laws at all. 


The word fanguinary carries with 


it a r dreadful meaning, like 
3 its 


I 7 

its plain-Englf ſnonymy—bloody * 
it brings ſenfations into the mind 
of the moſt terrible nature; and, 
like the Laws of Draco, which were 
calculated for the deſtruction and 
miſery, not for the preſervation and 
happineſs, of mankind. 75175 
A Law may be Fevere, without 
deſerving the name of ſanguinary 3 
and though the former may be juſtly 
| applied to ſome of our penal ſta- 
tutes, yet the latter never can. A 
Law which has for its object, and 
is cherefore calculated to promote, 
the ſecurity of peaceable and virtu- 
ous people, may juſtly be ſtyled a 

Ow Law, as it regards the wobole, 
DL E 4 though 
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though /evere in its puniſhment 


of offenders; and, if without ſuch 


puniſoment, the good of the whole 


cannot be ſecured, and promoted, 
this muſt ariſe from the audacity 


and profligacy of thoſe enemies 
to their fellow - ſubjects, who will 


not be intimidated by gentler me- 
thods, and who therefore bring 
b upon themſelves that wholeſome ſe- 


werity, which is to make them ex- 


amples of public juſtice, that n 


may fear to offend. 


non- execution of ſtatutes to the 
diſpoſal of the Judges, it is ulti- 


mately reſorting to the fancy or 
will of individuals, and bringing 
, ws" to * _ ubi jus 

I 5 eſt 


As to leaving the execution or 


L 1 


eft vagum. aut incognitum. Who can 


attempt to ſay, what the conſequences 


of offending may be, when, inſtead of 


deducing, or apprehending, the con- 
ſequences from the words and plain 
meaning of the Law itſelf, they are 
to be ſuſpended, on the uncertainty: 
of private determination? 65 

The Law, whether ns 


the Common Law, or Statute Law, 
antient or modern, certainly means, 


that we ſhould travel the roads, live 
in our houſes, ſleep in our beds 
in ſecurity and peace. It means 
that we ſhould turn our horſes, 


ſheep, and other cattle, into our 


fields, without having them ſtolen: 


from us — that every ſpecies of 
valuable property ſhould be ſecure 


in 
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in out poſſeſſion and - that dur 
perſons ſhould be ſafe from the out- 


rage and violence of wicked and 


night, and without apprehenſion of 


danger, wherever, or whenever, our 


lawful buſineſs calls us forth. It 


cannot, therefore, mean to be ſuſ- 


pended in its operation. 


The ſeverity of our Laws, ſuch 


is che depravity of human nature, 


for inſuring any of theſe things to 


us; and I do moſt firmly believe, 


that, if the Laws had taken their 


due and ſteady courſe, we ſhould 


| not have had uc par of the 


miſchief 


_ deſperate robbers.—It means, that 
ve ſhould live in peace and quiet, 
without fearing either by day or 
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is the only ſecurity we have left us, 
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te, that has been done, nor 
have put to death a #wentieth part 
of the wretches that have ſuffered 


and that the indiſcriminate, partial, 


| Ccauſcleſs, and undue manner, in 

which the operation of the Law has 
been defeated, has brought us to 
the paſs we are now arrived at, 
which is ſo alarming and terrible, 


as to call for all the exertions f 


public juſtice, to ſave us from anar- 
cby itſelf. 


I can feel very ſenſibly for MEN, 
whole office it is to ſtem the dread-. 


ful torrent, ſwoln to its preſent 
height, and deluging the poor, op- 
preſſed, and violated public, from 
the neglect of tbaſe, whoſe duty long 
1 eee them, to check its 


courſe. 
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attended with conſequences of the 
moſt diſagreeable kind; but ſtill, 
every thing ought to give place to 
the public ſafety and every other 
conſideration be laid aſide, but that 
of reſtoring (in a meaſure atleaſt) 
the peace and welfare of ſociety. 
1 now have finiſhed what has 

; occurred to me on his Lordſbips 
Charge; but, before I conclude, 1 


muſt acknowledge, that the civility 


and politeneſs with which bis Lord- 
Hip delivered his mind, ought not to 

be forgotten; in this he ſet an ex- 
ample that did him great honour, 
and juſtly deſerved the eſteem of all 
that heard EN of none more Anal 
| . of te Author,” „ | : 
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ui enthroned in the hearts of Kings, 


FG 1 
As for myſelf if any ſhould 


aſk me, in the language of Tak 
 ENCE— 
—Tantumne ab re tus of otii tibi, 
Alena ut cures, ea que nibil ad te attinent Þ 
I would anſwer, like Chremes— 
Homo sun: humani nibil a me alienum pute. 
HzAuT. ACT, 1. SC. 2. 
l moſt entirely agree with SHAKE» 
SPEARE— 
The quality of Marcy is not Jraiwds 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 1 | 
Upon the place beneath i it in twice bleſſed; ; I | 
It blefſeth him that gives, and bim that takers 31} 
*Tis mightieft in the mightieft ; it become: | 
The threned Monarch better than his crown : 
ths ſeapere fins the fires of temporal Jower, 
Dhercin doth fit the dread and frar of kr 
| But Man cr is above this ſcepter er'd aua, 


is 
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It is as attribute to Gov bimſelfz 


And earthly power doth then ſbew lie God's, . 
NV Maxcr ſeaſins Juri. 
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But, very conſiſtently with all 
m do moſt unreſervedly declare, 
that, if all the wild beafts in the 
Tower were to break looſe, and 
twelve ſoldiers, armed with loaded 
muſtets, and having it in their 
power to deſtroy them, did not— 
nothing can be clearer to me, than 
that they would be anſwerable, be- 
fore Go and man, for all the miſ- 
chief which ſhould happen hom 
. thairneglet. 
l ought, indeed, here to apolo- 
gize to the gentler ſavages of the 
- Royal menagerie, for the compariſon 
above hinted at; they, from the 
inſtinct of nature, - roam for prey 
to ſatisfy their hunger, but human 
| &xutes prey on their own ſpecies, to 
| grauly their wickedneſs. 
4 The 
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The inhabitants of countries, where 
droves of wolves are forced into the 
villages and towns by night, by the 
ſeverity of weather, to ſeek for food, 
are yet ſafe when within their houſes 
their flocks are alſo ſafe, when 
locked up within their folds—Bur is 
this the caſe with us? where are we 
where can we—now be ſafe, either 


what proprietor of any cattle what- 
ſoever, can ſecure his property from 
the ravages of robbers? And yet 
what thief, in this laſt reſpect eſpe- 
cially, has much occaſion to feat 
the Law ?—let the reprieves at every 


affizes give the anſwer. 


© There is a certain theatrical exhi- 
bition, equalled in point of wit, 


by day or night? What farmer, 


humour, 


9 
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of 166 i "RO 
„ "RY and fine writiogs by 0118 
that has appeared ſince its firſt re- 
preſen tation, and not exceeded by 
any that went before it—its poig · 
nant and maſterly vein of ſatire, 
which runs throughout the whole, is 
quite loſt upon the lower claſs of 
people, and little of the piece may 
be ſuppoſed to remain on their 
minds, but the miſchief of it := this 
is exceedingly great—and. I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that it is hardly to be 
| doubted, that many a wretched 
youth, under the firſt drawings and 
beginnings of diſhoneſty, has been 
determined on the moſt flagitious 
courſes, from a noble ardour, which 
has been kindled in his i imagination, 
to imitate the illuſtrious Hero of 
oe on > 0 


3 3. Sh 6 44 
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eps. where vices ofthe 
loweſt, the moſt abandoned, and of 
| the moſt miſchievous kind, are re · 
preſented rather as accompliſhments 
than as defects their deformity 
is concealed under a garb of plea» 
ſantry—their dangerous tendeney 
to the public is made a jeſt of—and 
their deſerved conſequences to the 
villain are removed out of ſight 


by the cataſtropbe of the whole. 
To prepare us for this, we ſee the 


chief of a gang of highwaymen— 
in the condemned-bold in Newgdte— 
under ſentence of death, and, juſt 
before his execution, ſinging ſongs 
and drinking brandy.— The Sheriffs 
arrive - he is going forth to execu- 
| ny," to receive the juſt reward of bis 
| F deeds 
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: he joins his whores 2 old com. 


panions—he ſings a lewd ſong to 
4/ merry tune; the concluſion of 


Which contains a maxim, that we 


are to ſuppoſe to be the marrom of 
the whole piece, and. which tends 
to eradicate every thoughtful: im- 
preſſion, which may have been made 


dy the danger of the hero, before 


the reprieve came—thus | it ande: 


8 W 
5 


e Vn maxim, and put of elfen 
n 


Then, leſt this maxim ſhould be 
forgotten, or loſe its effect on the 


|| profligate part of the audicnce— 
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i Jovial dance, performed by Mac- 


heath and his companions—and ſo 


| 2 5 the piece. 


From the above maxim, — 4 
are encouraged to hope for impunity, 


and if ever they find themſelves lia- 
ble to qualms and fears, upon ſetting 
forth on their ravages—theſe are to 


be diſſipated by thinking of this 
maxim, &c. Nay, evenifconyicted— 


if having received ſentence of death, 


And death ſtares them in the face 
yet hope is to be encouraged to the 


Jaſt—all repentance and ſorrow, for 


their fins and wickedneſs, is to be 
|  +anjſhed—they are to be hardened 
aginſt every religious and mora. 
Fuprefion-—and thus exhibit an ex- 
* F 2 ample 


— 


a M 

-ample—a moſt miſchievous exam- 
ple, of hardneſs and obduracy, ind 
the eyes of all, who, like them. 
ſelves, are accuſtomed, by the ifre- 
| quency 'of | reprieves, to © think of 
tbis maxim, and put off all ſorrow, 
&c.—That ſuch a performance as 
this ſhould be ſuffered in 'any civi- 
ized country, has been, and ſtill 1 is, | 
the amazement of many. | 
How different a performance is 
that of the George Barnwell of Lillo b 
In this, we ſee an amiable and in- 
nocent youth, drawn, by the artifices 
and treachery of a wicked woman, 
into the paths of vice“ artleſs 
, himſelf, he ſuſpects no art“ 
till, enſnared ſoul and body, we 
behold him a capital convict.— He 
5 


4 1 


bus robbed his maſter - murdered 
his uncle —and, in all the depth of 


woe, aggravated by all the circum- 


ſtances which are naturally andjudij- 


ciouſly introduced by the Poet, this 


unhappy victim is led forth to public 
ignominy and death — exhibiting 
a ſtriking leſſon to all the beholders, 


and an awful caution againſtthe firſt 


b + Holicicarions of vice. 


The plainneſs and fimplicity of 


| eee eee | 


throughout the whole—the deceit- 


ful manner in which vice repreſents - 

- itſelf to the imagination—the de- 

grees by which it firſt ex/ſnares, and 

that attends it, are ſo well conceived 

eee ee e . 
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hot only a valuable, but an uſeful 
acquiſition to the ſtage. The ma- _ 
| _— ufvally ſelect it for perform- 
in boliday-times, when boys 
3 ſchool, apprentices, ſervants, 
and the lower kind of tradeſmen, 
frequent the theattes: and I doubt 
not that this play has been the means 
of good hat pity is it, that this 
ſhould be counteracted, by ſcenes 
ol ſo contrary a tendency as thoſe | 
of the Beggar's Opera MW 
It ſeenical repreſentations can af - 


; | fea the minds, and influence the 


conduct of men how much more 
may we ſuppoſe them attracted by 
realities? If the conduct of the 
Dramatis Perſone, and the diſpoſal 
| o* their ſeveral A may be 
1 inſtru- 


J M T 
| inſtrumental do promote good or 


bad example to diſcourage or to 


promote the intereſts of vice or of 
virtue — it can hardly be imagined 


that leſs is to be expected in real life 


that the imaginary reprieve of 


Macbeath can afford incitement to 


deſpiſe and break the Laws, without 
fear of puniſhment—and that the 


i N. thei! imaginary m 
Barnwell, ſnould fill every eye with 
tears, every heart with ſorrow, and 
every conſeience with an abhorrence 


| and dread of the i, apptarance a 


evil; as well as of its deſtructive conſe - 


5 that the ren and er- 
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* real reprieve of a conviẽt at the 
+ Mes, ee a better ol 
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tain execution of the Laws, upon. 


_ thoſe who are the objects of them, 
ſhould not have a like influence ; 
_ the minds of men. 


II, as the late worthy and learn- 
a Fudge Blackſtone obſerves, it is 

©. to be looked upon as a monſter. 
« in true policy, for a body of men, 
(meaning the Clergy, in times of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition) © to re- 
* ſide in the bowels. of a ſtate, 


« and yet be independent of its. 


% Laws, —how. much more mon- 
Wen is it, for bodies of thieues and 
devouring ita bowels, and yet be 


conſidered rather as objects of mercy. 


than of puniſbment ?—< For, by the 


n * * the 


* 
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the price of protection by the 
united force of individuals, is 
e that of obedience to the an 
. will of the community. This 
ee united will is declared in the 
Laws of the land: and that 
united force *-ought to be exerteti 
ein their due and ee, Exe= 
1 *cution.” | 
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As to o Fullges & Axe, who ate 
to ſit on the determination of eri- 
min matters, and to PEE where 
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© In theoriginal we find=#—butT have taken 
"the liderty of final alteration, as rendering abe 

ſentence rather more agrecable to the true ſtate of 
"the cale, ee an] 
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the lives and deaths of their fello . 


+  ſubjets are brought in queſtion, 


they are liable to many a very dread- 


ful and heavy tax on their humani- 


ty; which nothing but a deep and 


proper ſenſe of duty can ſupport 


them under. They are to be con- 


ſidered as. ſtanding between the 
crown and the public, anſwerable to 


. beth for their conduct as magiſtrates 


— but they are alſo to be viewed as 
the. ®* miniſters of Gop, ſtanding, as it 
were, between the MOST HIGH and. 


their fellow-creatures, and anſwer- | 


able, therefore, to Go and man, 
for what they doo. 
HG! 18 firt—their dur i is ex- 


tb * 


Rom. iii. 4. 
actly 
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ackly defined, preſcribed, and limir® 
ed, by the Laws of the land. + © 
As to the ſecond=the Holy Scrip- 
ures are replete with inſtruction for 
their conduct: what was revealed, 
- as the mind and will of Gop to-— 
wards the Judges of Jrael, in this 
| reſpeRt, muſt ever remain, as the 
| wnchangeable rule of gs to = 
| | magiſtrates whatſoever. | . 
The compilers of chat moſt ex- 
{ cellent and ſcriptural form of wor- 
| ſhip, the liturgy of the Church' of 
|  England,ſcem to have been duly ſen- | 
ble of the important and arduous ' 
' fituation of wag;frates,: and of the 
# need they ſtand in of divine aſſiſtance 
in the due execution of their office. 
Me therefote pray=thit © it may 
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*-pleaſe'Gop to bleſs and keep the 


b magiſtrates, giving them grace to 


te execute juſtice, and to maintain 
truth.“ And again we pray 


that Gop would grant unto all 


<- that are *- put in authority under 


_ © the king, that they may truly and 


ce jindifferently miniſter juſtice, to 


the puniſhment of wickedneſs 


« and vice, and to the mainte- 
«nance of true Ny and vir- 
Wen a 

T0 all which, 1 not . add 


| my humble and hearty © amen” — | 


but my fincereſt wifhes, that our 


: 5 magiſtrates may ſo demean them 


* nn 


u. 


public 
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public peace and welfare, while in 
this life, and their own eternal re- 


ward from the hands of the crzat 
Jupcs or ALL, in that better world, 
where neither moth nor ruſt dbth 


corrupt, and where tbieves do not 


Break through nor fleal. 
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